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THE MONTH. 


Mr. Puituips’s remarks upon the evasion of the 
civil service rules, which.we print elsewhere, show 
some of the difficulties in carrying out non-partisan 
provisions among a people as thoroughly imbued 
with the spoils system as our office-seekers are. 
Applicants cannot believe that the laws will be ob- 
served and that “pulls” must give way to ability 
and character. Every possible effort to enter the 
service without test or fitness is made, and of course 
loopholes of success are found here and there; but 
experience is teaching the civil service boards how 
to anticipate frauds, deceptions, and evasions. The 
general result of this experience is to show that 
exemptions from competitive examinations or tests 
are rarely needed, and that, when they have been 
allowed, there it is that the unfit men whom spoils- 
men point to with pleasure as proof of the folly of 
the system have crept into the service. After once 
getting in, a friendly transfer will readily bring them 
into some coveted position. 





In JusTICE to Collector Cadwalader, of the port of 
Philadelphia, we wish to correct an error which crept 
into our report last month of the League’s annual 
meeting. Mr. Stuart Wood is there reported as 
saying that the collector of the fort appeared before 
Senator Hale’s investigating committee and made 
certain statements as to the appointments and re- 
movals in the customs service. It was, in fact, the 
collector of zxternal revenue who attended the hear- 
ing, and the remarks quoted were made by that 
officer instead of by Mr. Cadwalader. The corre- 
spondent who calls this mistake to our attention 
adds, “No one who knows that gentleman [Mr. 
Cadwalader] would question the uprightness of his 
intentions nor the purity of his motives, unique and 
strange as the position may be of a conscientious 
opponent of civil service reform.” 


IT TURNS out that Mr. Hamilton Fish, Jr., who 
attributed the bad work on the aqueduct in New 
York to the inéfficiency of the inspectors sent to 
the Aqueduct Commission by the civil service board, 
is too deeply responsible for the existence of the 
commission under which this work has been done to 
be a trustworthy judge. In his evidence before the 
investigating committee, he declared that his sole 
interest in drafting what is now known as the 
“deal” bill reorganizing the commission “was the 
benefit of the Republican party in my section of 
the State, and having a local commission, accruing 
patronage, and a moral weight.” The first man he 
went to for aid in passing the bill was the notorious 
John O’Brien, who was benefited heavily by the 
contracts afterward awarded to his firm. Mr. Fish 
himself secured by the passage of the bill a salary 
of $5,000 a year. Naturally, the soundness of this 
gentleman’s judgment on civil service reform must 
be distrusted. In his eagerness to place at its door 
the fraudulent character of the work upon the aque- 
duct, he found he had gone too far; and, after his 
testimony was all in, he felt obliged to correct his 
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statements by saying that he did not mean to exon- 
erate the contractors, who of course were primarily 
responsible for the bad work. 





Mr. R. H. Dana has written an open letter to the 
press, criticising an alleged formal protest from the 
Postmaster-General against putting railway postal 
clerks under civil service examinations. But a spe- 
cial to the Boston Post states that the Postmaster- 
General denies that he ever made the protest cred- 
ited to him. No one will welcome this denial more 
gladly than Mr. Dana. According to the same spe- 
cial, however, Mr. Bancroft, the new superintendent 
of the railway service, says that he considers the 
present examination far superior to any that could 
be proposed by the Civil Service Commissioners, be- 
cause they test the man in every way, physically, 
mentally, and morally, and relate to the technique of 
the work to be performed. He also objects to the 
plan, because he thinks it would divide the responsi- 
bility. On the point of examinations, Mr. Dana’s 
letter fully answers Mr. Bancroft’s objections. He 
shows that the examinations differ altogether for dif- 
ferent classes of service, and are practical tests of 
the duties to be performed, and that, even at pres- 
ent, appointees must undergo examinations after six 
months’ probation. The only change required by 
putting the service under the Civil Service Commis- 
sion would be to have practically the same examina- 
tions before entrance. This change would prevent 
the entrance of bad material into the service to be 
thrown out in six months, and would divorce the 
service altogether from political patronage, instead 
of allowing patronage to appoint with nothing to 
prevent confirmation except the slight barrier of a 
test examination devised by the patron. 


Tue Report of Prof. C. C. Painter, who was sent 
out by the Indian Rights Association to make their 
annual investigation on the reservations of the West, 
together with the information given to the news- 
papers by Mr. Herbert Welsh, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Association, shows what a crying need 
there is for reform in the Indian service. The result 
of applying the spoils system to a service which has 
to deal with those who cannot protect themselves 
has been spoken of in these columns in the case of 
the Indiana insane asylums. The investigations in 


that case showed that, when appointees feel sure of 
retaining their positions on account of their talent 
for packing caucuses and other illegitimate party 
work, they will feather their nests at the expense of 
the comforts, necessities, and morals of any feeble 
Exactly the same 


creatures committed to their care. 











truth appears in the case of the poor Indians. They 
are cheated, debauched, and abused, and all this in 
exchange for a really surprising state of progress in 
civilization and good morals, which they had made 
under a system in which civil service reform rules 
were applied in spirit, although not in letter. Mr. 
Alexander P. Upshaw, Assistant Commissioner, is 
pointed to from all sides as the preponderating influ- 
ence which has brought about the present dreadful 
state of affairs. Arthur Gorman of Maryland, and 
Aquilla Jones of Indiana, have been dark enough 
spots on the present administration; but Upshaw, 
with his appointees drawn from the most ignorant 
and wicked portion of the not too well educated 
Tennessee, has made the blackest stain on the record 
of a President for whom we have had and still have 
none but kindly feelings. There are announcements 
that it is intended to put the Indian service under 
the civil service rules. This should be done at once; 
and either Upshaw should be peremptorily dismissed 
from the service or some answer to the heavy 
charges, which are sustained by most convincing 
proof, should be made. 


AN ORATION. 


THE ATTACK on civil service reform which Mr. Dillaway 
inserted in his Fourth of July oration, delivered at the 
Boston Theatre, must have been very humiliating to his 
friends, who, knowing him as a clever lawyer, supposed 
that he had some acquaintance with American history 
and took an interest in contemporary topics which engage 
educated minds. A person who was aware that nearly 
every statesman our country has ever produced has feared 
the dangers of official patronage would not condescend- 
ingly say, “Some of our fellow-citizens seem greatly ex- 
ercised over the need of reform in the civil service.” 
Nor would a person who had read the following state- 
ment of Mr. Curtis in his recent address to the League,— 


Unquestionably, all officers of the government whose duties 
are concerned with giving effect to the policy which the coun- 
try has approved, and whose offices bring them into personal 
and confidential relations with the government, should be in 
entire sympathy and accord with those to whom the people 
have intrusted the conduct of the administration,— 


proceed to accuse the reformers of wishing to apply the 
laws they advocate to all offices, and make its incumbents 
independent of their superiors. But Mr. Dillaway does 
all this, and then, after arraigning the reformers for cant 
and hypocrisy, quietly places himself by their side in a 
statement which might be substituted for the above ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Curtis’s address. Mr. Dillaway says,— 


The clerical officers who are charged with attending to the 
details of the work ought to be left free from the fear of 
removal in the performance of their duties; but no such rea- 
soning applies to the executive officers who are the official 
representatives of any administration. 
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Clearly, Mr. Dillaway little knows that he is a civil 
service reformer himself. He has not taken the trouble 
to find out what the confounded thing is. For some rea- 
son or another, he makes up his mind that the reformers 
are a set of impractical fools and practical hypocrites, 
and he does not wish to hear what they have to say for 
themselves. It was much easier, when composing his 
Fourth of July oration, to retire into his inner conscious- 
ness, and evolve from its intricate depths what a fool 
would think about such a subject, and then consider that 
civil service reform. It is a dangerous method of col- 
lating facts even for an Independence Day speech, and 
it seems strange that a bright lawyer should have em- 
ployed it. 


MR. SWIFT ON THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED the address of Mr. Lucius B. Swift 
delivered before the students of Indiana University, and 
it makes a very strong pamphlet on the evils of the spoils 
system. We wish that it could be widely read. It is full 
of striking facts, with pertinent comments put in excellent 
form. ‘ 

Mr. Swift appears to be of the opinion that the greatest 
evil of the spoils system is the farming out of appoint- 
ments by the President to members of Congress and of the 
cabinet. Certainly, in his own State and in Maryland, 
a shameful state of the service has resulted from giving 
over to Voorhees and Gorman the appointment of officials; 
and probably Mr. Swift would ascribe the excellent ap- 
pointments in this State to the good use Mr. Endicott has 
made of his delegated power, and say that, if the first 
Democrat of Massachusetts happened to be a Voorhees, 
our offices: would be as vilely filled as in Indiana. 

With this system, he thinks no universal and permanent 
reform can be achieved, even with the election of a well- 
meaning president. A president must be elected who 
distinctly recognizes the evils of the system, and makes it 
his mission to destroy it. To do this, he should take 
away the appointment of fourth-class postmasters, for 
instance, from the behest of Congressmen, and appoint 
a division superintendent, who would be absolutely inde- 
pendent of Congress, and would hire men at the respec- 
tive cross-roads, and, like the foreman of a factory, hold 
them to every responsibility peculiar to their work, and 
guarantee them their political freedom. The whole ser- 
vice, he continues, should be organized like the service of 
a great railway corporation, separated into territorial divi- 
sions and subdivisions, each with its proper head. Ap.- 
pointments should be made, wherever possible, after 
competitive examinations; but, where this is not possi- 
ble, the appointment should be made, not at the instance 
of a Congressman, but at the instance of the head of a 
division or subdivision. 

The plan commends itself to common sense. The dele- 
gation of appointments to Congressmen is undoubtedly 
one of the bulwarks of the spoils system; and, as the 
President cannot be omniscient over a country of three 
and a half million square miles and sixty millions of 


people, he must delegate his power of appointment to 
some one, and the only safe delegation is to those respon- 
sible to him. « 





THE OUTLOOK. 


THAT THE country is to be treated to a campaign of 
measures, and not men, as we are assured will be true 
of the national contest now opening, is a circumstance as 
welcome and refreshing as its occurrence in these later 
days has been rare. Voters are to contend, it is said, for 
the supremacy of certain principles rather than to register 
their preferences merely for one candidate or another, 
or to compass the defeat of cunning and unscrupulous 
leaders. 

It were’ well if this were so; but we fear that the old- 
time struggle between the ins and the outs is, in a meas- 
ure, to be repeated. The Democrats, having now a very 
large majority of the offices, want to hold what they have, 
and get possession of all that remain. The Republicans, 
rankling at their loss of power, seek to regain possession 
of the field and officer the political army with men of 
their own choosing. The spoils of office still form a lead- 
ing object of partisan warfare. 

And yet it is true that a real issue is joined in this cam- 
paign more clearly than at any other time since the first 
two presidential elections following the war. Mr. Cleve- 
land has succeeded to a considerable extent in turning 
public attention for the time being away from civil service 
reform, and centring it upon the great industrial prob- 
lem. Whatever one’s tariff views may be, he will not 
deny that it is well for the country that this question 
should be forced to the front ; but, in so far as civil ser- 
vice reform is thereby obscured, we suffer a misfortune. 
It becomes a special duty of all reformers, under the cir- 
cumstances, to keep agitation active and to relax none of 
their efforts in behalf of the cause. The reform move- 
ment must and will be an issue in the campaign. Presi- 
dent Hyde, of Bowdoin, speaking lately of the relative 
importance of different national reforms, said that, though 
he considered other public questions of more importance, 
in themselves considered, than civil service reform, yet 
he would begin with that as logically the first to be dealt 
with ; for, said he, “ Until patronage ceases to be the 
principal factor in politics, we cannot expect to have any 
political question decided on its merits... . Until we 
have enough sense, honesty, and courage to clear this 
[the spoils system] away, we are morally unfit to grapple 
with any other problem successfully.” 

And so, though we may rise for the moment to a calm 
and intelligent discussion of the tariff question, we shall, 
nevertheless, find ourselves bound over to that feudal sys- 
tem of office tenure which corrupts and defiles adminis- 
tration. 

But where, it is asked, is the hope of the honest voter 
who wants to fight for civil service reform alone? In the 
respective attitudes of the two national conventions, he 
finds little to help him to a decision. The Democrats 
declare that “honest civil service reform has been inaugu- 
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rated and maintained by President Cleveland,” —a phrase 
which signified to the mind of the delegates one thing or 
another, according as they hailed from a district where, 
under the local option policy of the administration, the 
spoils or the reform doctrine has held sway. But when 
we find the element represented by the New York Sun, 
which says that for a single utterance in favor of civil 
service reform General Harrison should be defeated, and 
comes now to Cleveland’s support on the St. Louis plat- 
form, because the President, though beginning wrong by 
adopting the reform idea, has finally returned to the good 
old Democratic spoils doctrine,— when this is the turn 
which the Bourbon spoilsmen take, we may believe that 
the mass of the convention were indorsing the practice 
which reformers repudiate. That Democrats, as a party, 
have not been brought into sympathy with the President’s 
desires is certain. In view of his having made civil ser- 
vice reform ostensibly a feature of his administration, and 
in the light of his many emphatic words in that behalf, 
uttered as often voluntarily as upon solicitation, the fail- 
ure of the party to express any view concerning the 
reform itself amounts to contemptuous neglect. 

The specific declaration of the Republicans, on the other 
hand, is about all that could be desired. They say the 
reform should be completed by an extension of the sys- 
tem to all the grades of the service to which it is applica- 
ble, that “the spirit and purpose of the reform should 
be observed in all executive appointments,” and that “all 
laws at variance with the object of exerting reform legis- 
lation should be repealed, to the end that the dangers to 
free institutions which lurk in the power of official pat- 
ronage may be wisely and extensively avoided.” But 
this is the professed purpose of the “Outs.” When in 
power, the pressure for place would be hardly less than 
that which Mr. Cleveland has found himself unable to 
withstand ; and he must be a trusting person who believes 
that the Republicans, if restored to power, would not 
deem the removal of the Democrats a necessary first step 
toward reform. The “rascals” would first |have to be 
turned out. 

What Cleveland would do in another four years and 
what course Harrison would adopt, if elected, are equally 
unknown quantities. Upon his election to Congress, the 
Senator yielded to no one in a desire to see the faithful 
rewarded ; and no man, we are informed, succeeded better 
in making a general distribution of places among his ad- 
herents and party workers than did Senator Harrison 
throughout the State of Indiana. But the ways of In- 
diana politics have, we know, made converts of more than 
one local politician to the reform view; and, from the 
speeches of Senator Harrison, we have reason to believe 
that he, too, has come to sympathize with our movement. 
As we remember it, his speech in the Senate in 1886 was 
mainly an attack on the President’s record as a reformer, 
the Senator having little to say about the desirability of 
reform itself ; but in 1882 (in a speech to his constituents, 
an abstract from which we print in another column) he 
says: “I want to assure you to-night that I am an advo- 
cate of civil service reform. My brief experience at 


Washington has led me to utter the wish, with an empha- 
sis I do not often use, that I might be forever relieved 
from any connection with the distribution of the public 
patronage.” He is moreover a man of the highest integ- 
rity, self-reliant, and firm in carrying out his convictions. 
We shall look eagerly for his pledge as contained in his 
letter of acceptance; and, if he pronounces squarely in 
favor of the merit system of appointment, we shall have 
confidence, from what we know of the man, that he would 
at least insist upon an impartial and effective administra- 
tion of the reform law within the scope of its operations, 
without any toleration of its evasions. 


In the Baltimore Reformer for July are letters from two 
Independents, expressing contrary views as to the candi- 
dates for whom reformers pure and simple should vote ; 
and we have no doubt that these letters represent a wide- 
spread ‘difference of opinion among civil service reformers 
throughout the country. Both writers agree in attributing 
to Mr. Cleveland an honest belief in civil service reform 
and a desire to establish it in our system of government 
so fast as may be possibly consistent with the mainte- 
nance of his party organization. The one maintains that, 
inconsistent as has been the President’s conduct in many 
respects, he will, if re-elected, do much better than during 
his first term; for, while he then had very little influence 
with his own party, he has now obtained the position of 
its leader, wielding a personal influence such as no one 
who has filled the office since Mr. Lincoln ever possessed. 
The other writer contends that, though the President’s 
professions are not hypocritical, yet his “ words have long 
lost touch with his deeds” ; and that, as the officials now 
in authority are debauching the civil service as much as 
the Republicans did under Grant, Hayes, and Garfield, 
civil service reformers should “take up again with good 
heart the fight for good government,” and, asa first step 
thereto, drive the present party from power. 

One further argument in favor of General Harrison’s 
election might, it seems to us, be adduced. Apart from the 
good intentions of either candidate, and without regard to 
the general purposes of either party, something would be 
gained from the very fact of a change in administration. 
The keen public scrutiny of every appointment and 
removal which followed Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration is 
now fading away. The service has become so nearly 
reconstructed that changes now go on, as under the old 
régime, as a matter of course. Upon a change in admin- 
istration, however, there would again ensue the same 
demand that removals should be made only for cause, 
and the same thorough examination of every official 
change. Every appointment and removal made in the 
light of a searching public examination is an object 
lesson in reform, which does more to enlighten public 
opinion and spread a knowledge of what the reform 
really means than a dozen most eloquent and able public 
addresses setting forth historically the evils which the 
spoils system has fostered in the government. 





THE SITUATION IN BUFFALO. 


THE Burra.o Civil Service Reform Association held 
its annual meeting May 17. Mr. Sherman S. Rogers pre- 
sided ; and, from his address, we gather that the reformers 
of that city are struggling against the usual difficulties, 
but meet with a measure of success, and are not in the 
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least discouraged when unsuccessful. In the post-office, 
— the only federal office in the city to which the national 
law applies,— it appears that the law is honestly enforced, 
so far as negative evidence can be relied upon. The 
municipal service is less satisfactory. As all the six hun- 
dred official places in the city are under the Civil Service 
Commission, and five hundred of them are competitive, 
no more law is needed. The lack is in the enforcement 
of the present law. 

The Executive Committee of the Association recognizes 
that it has not been so diligent and aggressive as it should 
have been in resisting the open and covert but always 
illegal hostility of the common council as expressed by 
measures and ordinances calculated to cripple the law. 
As many as thirty illegally appointed men were on the 
pay-rolls of the department during the past year. One 
Quinn, a street commissioner, refused to make appoint- 
ments from those who had passed examinations; and, 
when he yielded a sullen obedience to the mayor’s power, 
which was about to be set in motion against him, the city 
council showed its rebellious spirit by refusing confirma- 
tion of these appointees, whom they were legally bound 
to confirm. Whether they can be compelled to obey the 
law is, according to the last we have heard, still a ques- 
tion. 

At the same meeting, Mr. F. Loomis submitted the 
following resolution : — 


Whereas, at the last session of the legislature of this State, 
an act was passed in substance forbidding the removal from 
public office of any honorably discharged soldier or sailor, 
except for cause shown and after hearing it, reso/ved that such 
legislation is subversive of all true principles of civil service 
reform, for the reason (1) that it tends to establish a life tenure 
of office for a privileged class of citizens, and (2) that it unduly 
restricts the power of removal by the appointing power, which 
is contrary to the whole scope and spirit of the civil service 
reform law. 


This was passed with only one dissenting vote. Mr. 
Loomis stated that, while acting as a civil service commis- 
sioner, he had noticed the evil effect of the amendment of 
1886, which gave preference to veterans. It largely did 
away with the competitive system, leaving only qualifying 
examinations; and now, with this new law in favor of 
veterans, he considered the merit system practically nul- 
lified. Better the spoils system than “an official oligar- 
chy,” he said. We cannot pretend to go as far as Mr. 
Loomis in this matter. Having once been in the army is 
a better qualification for office than having done in the 
past and promising to do in the future the dirty work of 
city bosses. Rather than the spoils system, let us have 
choice by lot, by excellence in athletic exercises, or any 
other test not pertinent to the duties to be performed. 
Not that the spoils system is without its tests. The ob- 
jection is to the kind of tests. No examinations are held ; 
but the young applicant is “sized up” as to his capabil- 
ities for intrigue, election manipulations, ability to drink 
beer with “the boys” and yet keep a steady head, and 
many other accomplishments not universally possessed, 
or else his place is given him by reason of relationship to 








or friendship with some politician, Under the system of 
giving preference to veterans, they will at least not obtain 
office through intrigue and toadying or for positively evil 
qualifications. We should not expect to see a Higgins 
bred out of the veteran preference system, or an L. Free- 
man Rasin, who has held office since 1857 to the present 
date because of his talent for misusing office to the illegiti- 
mate purposes of himself and mercenaries. The prefer- 
ence given to veterans will more likely be enervating than 
turn out to be a hard school of evil. If it is proposed to 
dismiss a veteran from office for inefficiency, he will not 
find a nucleus of powerful friends, for whom he has run 
conventions, ready to back him up through any charges. 
It will be hard for him to remain in office, even if his 
inefficiency must be fully shown before he be dismissed. 
And it must be evident to fair-minded people that to 
require the head of a department to give reasons for dis- 
missal of an official is, in the highest degree, reasonable 
and proper. If we are not mistaken, it is a requirement 
in England, and has worked well; and Mr. Saltonstall’s 
letter, to which reference was made last month, is a most 
important piece of evidence in its favor. In brief, while 
we strongly object to giving veterans preference, we still 
consider the competitive system, though crippled with 
that exception, far preferable to the spoils system ; and, 
veterans once in office, we see that no benefit will arise 
from allowing them to be turned out for secret and per- 
haps unworthy reasons. Two wrongs do not make a 
right. 


THE NEW YORK REMOVALS. 


THE EXISTING state of feelings between some of 
the most prominent civil service reformers and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, arising from the removals 
in the New York custom-house, is most unfortunate. 
The civil service reformers of that city evidently 
made a mistake in treating the Secretary as prima 
facie delinquent by reason of the removals he made ; 
and yet, as it was only human nature to feel so, 
when men well and personally known to the mem- 
bers of the Association were silently, and as it 
seemed to them precipitately, removed, the Secretary 
should have given more weight to that fact and less 
to-his own feelings in the otherwise admirable letter 
which he wrote. It is too soon for the public to 
determine upon the merits of the removals; but, 
whether fhey are justifiable or not, it is certain that, 
so far as the Secretary is concerned, they were made 
for business reasons alone. He may be attacked for 
want of business head, for credulity in the state- 
ments of mendacious understrappers, for stupidity, 
weakness, and unfitness for office; but his worst 
enemy will hardly say that he made these removals 
from motives of personal, partisan, or party gain. 
This being true, he himself is out of the proper 
field of attack on civil service reform grounds. In- 
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asmuch, however, as the friends of the Messrs. 
Scherer, and the others who have been removed 
from their positions, believe that cunning spoilsmen 
have deceived the Secretary upon the facts in order 
to obtain not only the removals already made, but 
also that of Naval Officer Burt, an investigation by 
the Association sooner or later is perfectly proper. 

In the present aspect of the matter, however, it 
will be found that certain general considerations 
lead the independent public outside of New York to 
hold it presumptive that the Secretary is in the right. 
His honesty of purpose is thoroughly believed in; 
and it goes without saying that an honest man in 
office must know the needs of the office better than 
honest outsiders, since he has a complete survey of 
the facts, and his judgment is steadied by the fear 
of consequences if mistakes are made, while his crit- 
ics can at best get only a one-sided view, and are 
without the sobering influence of responsibility. It 
is, besides, a fixed belief among business men in Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Boston that for years sugar 
has been entered at undervaluation in the port of 
New York. In Baltimore, it is often asserted that 
the city’s total loss of the sugar-refining business 
was due to the fraudulent advantages given the New 
York importers. It is also stated that an immedi- 
ate increase in sugar receipts has followed the Sec- 
retary’s action; and this statement, though easy of 
refutation, if false, has not been denied. 

No one who has taken an active interest in re- 
forms will be inclined to belittle the efforts of an 
executive who is trying to bring them about. Be- 
fore such a task is undertaken, it looks easy enough. 
A person new to it is justified, from the sentiments 
which he has heard expressed, in supposing that the 
better portion of society will sustain him in all 
efforts toward improvement; but soon it seems to 
him as if only young men who have formed no 
varied and intricate relations in life can be the real 
reformers. The first awakening to the fact that 
good men have vested interests in old abuses is sad 
enough. Or, as George Eliot has in substance said, 
if reform injured only the vicious and disagreeable, 
and never bore heavily on good and pleasant fellows, 
whose comforts, if not bread, depend on a distorted 
system, the task of the reformer would bé easy in- 
deed. Even trustees of charitable or beneficial in- 
stitutions must undergo the fires of reproach from 
well-meaning people if they endeavor to put new 
life into an institution by judicious changes in meth- 
ods or personnel. 

Now, it is the plain duty of all who believe that 
Mr. Fairchild is honestly holding his office as a trust 
to suspend judgment and await results. It is clearly 
not necessary for him to disclose at once his reasons 





for having made the removals in question. He need 
not hunt ducks, as Mr. Cameron is reported to have 
once said, with a brass band. He must have a rea- 
sonable time to finish an investigation — which, if it 
is granted that it is needed at all, must be difficult 
and intricate in its nature— before he presents his 
case to the public. But, in the end, it is incumbent 
on an officer who makes removals for alleged cause 
to set forth the cause fully and frankly. If this be 
not done, all presumptions arising from the special 
knowledge of his official position, from the high 
character he has borne in the past, and from his 
temperate words under accusation, are swept aside. 
The public are then justified in supposing he had no 
proper cause to allege, and under such circumstances 
they rarely fail to make that supposition. 


EVASIONS OF CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 
[BY LEE PHILLIPs.] 


When the difficult task of carrying civil service reform ideas into practical 
operation was undertaken, it was quite natural that we should encounter many 
impediments and be forced to guard against both open and insidious attempts to 
render inoperative and void the true aim of the civil service idea. And perhaps 
these are as much to be expected in the battle of ideas as in the more conspicuous 
fight where force is employed. Representative government by the people, the 
peculiar safeguard of American liberty, has been often travestied by the election to 
offices of responsibility and trust of persons unmindful of the rights of the people or 
little fitted by sympathy and training to promote their best interests. 

Many of the sincere advocates of civil service reform, like the good men who 
hastened to do battle for the overthrow of slavery, fully expected upon its embod- 
iment in the legislation of the State of New York and of the United States an 
immediate and palpable demonstration of the justice of their cause. 

But those who have had the problem intrusted to them of carrying into actual 
daily practice the theories of civil service reform, while they have found no reason 
for losing faith in the justice and the ultimate universal triumph of the principle, have 
been brought face to face with many vexatious questions arising from the natural and 
inevitable conflict between the old system and the new. 

In taking notice of some of the frauds, evasions, and violations by which the 
attempt has been made to escape the application of civil service principles, I shall 
briefly call your attention to those which have come under my immediate notice. 
These may be taken as fair examples, because of the large number of persons 
(more than seven thousand) and the great variety of positions embraced within 
the classification of the civil service of the city of New York, and also because 
of the immense amount annually expended here in the payment of salaries and 
wages of the city’s employees. 

Referring to the efforts at evasion made by applicants for position, let me at the 
outset mention that one of the chief characteristics of the ordinary candidate, in his 
attempts to outwit the civil service officials, is his disposition to minimize what are 
often insuperable objections to his employment or on the other hand to magnify what 
perhaps are his smallest claims to official consideration. His utter misconception 
of the civil service idea renders his attempts at evasion ridiculously plain. As 
examples, I may mention the disregard of consistency in his statements, a lack of 
conception of what constitutes proof of experience and capacity, an erroneous notion 
of what is a minimum of intellectual requirement, his small estimate of character, and 
an utter failure to appreciate the necessity of a positive knowledge of the practical 
duties of the position he seeks. 

Our form of application requires the signatures of four persons of standing in the 
community where they reside, as vouchers for the character, habits, and supposed 
capacity of the candidate; and one easy fraudulent device has been the forging of 
signatures to the character certificates. This has generally been done because of the 
inability of the applicant honestly to procure suitable names, but sometimes it would 
appear to be only the result of a tendency among applicants for certain lower grades 
of the service to regard all such requirements as mere formalities. This offence has 
readily been detected through the practice of sending a circular letter to each voucher 
and denying the candidate a place upon the eligible list until the receipt of satisfactory 
replies. 

A case in point occurred a few months since among the employees of the Aque- 
duct Commission, where a candidate for the position of Inspector undoubtedly signed 
the name of’a well-known resident of a neighboring county as one of the vouchers to 
his character. The man was arrested; and, although the prosecuting witness failed 


at the preliminary examination in the criminal court to satisfy the magistrate that the 
offence had really been committed as charged, the publicity given to the matter had a 
salutary effect, and has, without doubt, operated to deter similar attempts. 
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In one case, the applicant took his application paper to the club-room of his 
political organization, and asked for advice as to the manner of filling it out. One 
of his associates, an office-holder and a man of more than average intelligence, in- 
formed the candidate that “this civil service business was a matter of mere form”’ 
and Le ‘would fix it up’? for him. The politician thereupon sat down and signed, 
in a disguised hand, the names of four residents of “the Deestrict’ to the character 
certificates, and also signed the name of the applicant himself to the affidavit as to 
the genuineness of the several signatures; a notary public standing by rounded up 
the document with his official signature attesting the oath, and in that shape it was 
presented to the Civil Service Board! 

The candidate was promptly ruled out and the papers turned over to the prose- 
cuting officer of the county for his action. 

Another candidate stated under oath in his application paper that he had never 
been arrested nor convicted of any crime. He passed the examination successfully, 
received an appointment, and was employed for several months, before it was learned 
that he had served many terms in prison, and that the high experience in the partic- 
ular line of masonry business which had helped him to pass the examination and 
receive employment was probably obtained while ‘‘ cracking up stone’’ for the State 
in some of its penal institutions. 

In Brooklyn, it was discovered that a person occupying a position in the classified 
service of the city, and who was supposed to have passed the civil service examina- 
tion, could neither read nor write! An investigation disclosed the fact that the 
candidate had been impersonated at the examination by a friend who possessed the 
requisite knowledge, and the deception had been successfully carried through to 
appointment and subsequent service. This species of fraud has not, to our knowl- 
edge, been attempted in New York City; and we have made its accomp!ishment 
almost, if not quite, impossible, by strict precautionary methods. 

Where the physical condition is an essential requirement, attempts at evasion 
have been rather frequent; but they have been successfully met by the adoption of 
stricter methods of examination by medical and physical experts, by which not only 
a candidate’s height and his breadth of chest are accurately ascertained, but also the 
general condition of his health, hereditary predisposition, or any incipient tendency 
to disease are carefully noted by upward of eighty crucial tests. In cases where the 
law or the rules of a department call for a certain height, and some unfortunate 
aspirant has, by a resort to artifice, been stretched up to the minimum standard, the 
application of this rigid general examination has disclosed his deficiency in this and 
in other particulars. 

Where the law prescribes an age limit, it frequently happens that a candidate 
unaware of the rule, when required to make a preliminary statement in writing, 
places the date of his birth a few years too early to bring him within the prescribed 
limit; but, upon his attention being called to the requirement of the law in that 
regard, he almost invariably discovers that he has made a grievous mistake in the 
date of his birth, and is willing to bring the affidavits of numerous relatives to prove 
his error, and that he came into the world at exactly the proper time to compass his 
eligibility for the position sought, as far as age is concerned. 

Turning now to the matter of evasions on the part of public officials or appoint- 
ing officers, in the employment of men classified under the civil service rules, I must 
in fairness state that, generally speaking, the heads of the various departments of 
our municipal government have complied very closely with the spirit as well as the 


letter of the law. There have, of course, been exceptions to the rule. 

Presumably, every official desires to retain and maintain his patronage, and in 
some cases this is essential to the welfare of the service, as, for example, the cases 
where confidential employment is concerned. 

meses to the pernicious system that has invaded American politics, and which 
we know for a long while prevailed in England, the official who has patronage at his 
bestowal is looked up to, and readily gathers around himself a strong clienté/e, which 
disintegrates and falls away the moment that patronage is withdrawn. Hence, ina 
transition state of the civil service, it is very natural that a public official, with this 
large power in his possession, while obliged to render obedience to the actual man- 
date of the law, would not be chary about conniving at gw.zsi-evasions of {that law 
where such connivance might retain for him a portion of this patronage. For exam- 
ple, the former head of one of the most important departments of our city govern- 
ment, whose employees were generally —e as efficient political workers, fell 
into the practice of placing his favorites in the higher grades of service in his depart- 
ment by first employing them as laborers, where examination was not required, and 
in the course of a few days or weeks recommending them to the Civil Service 
Board for examination for promotion to the higher grades. To be sure, they were 
debarred, if they did not possess sufficient knowledge to pass a non-competitive 
examination; but, when they were successful, it amounted only to a pass examina- 
tion, and entirely destroyed the idea of competition. 

A check was soon placed upon this practice by the adoption of a rule forbidding 
the recommendation of or person for promotion from positions not nine exami- 
nation until the candidate had been employed in the ee recommending him 
at least one year immediately preceding such recommendation. 

Perhaps the most flagrant and frequent evasion of the civil service pa by 
appointing officers with which we have to contend is the practice of appointing 
persons as laborers, or skilled laborers, and afterward detailing them to perform 
clerical or other work properly falling within the classified service, and for which 
requisition should be made upon the eligible lists of candidates already examined. 

The classification originally exempted laborers; and as, from time to time, the 
public service required the employment of such men as carpenters, blacksmiths, 
masons, plumbers, etc., requiring a higher d e of skill and the payment of better 
wages, the appointing officers designated such as “‘ skilled laborers,” and they were 

rmiited to rank with laborers as exempt from examination. But a serious abuse 

as arisen through the practice above mentioned, of nominally employing a person 
as a skilled laborer while in reality no skilled labor, in the meaning originally con- 
templated, is expected or required of him, and he is immediately detailed to fill an 
examinable place. 


This abuse naturally Ln rise to discontent and distrust among candidates who 


have in good faith applied for examination for positions where they have learned of 
the existence of vacancies, as it sometimes happens that after such candidates have 
become eligible by examination the vacancies have been practically filled by the 
appointment or detail of skilled laborers to perform the duties, and no draft is made 
upon the eligible list. 

4 —— practical evasion would — ae a an following uate but for i 
vigilance of our supervisory board : ead of a department urgently request 
the classification of a particular position under the exempt schedule, on the theory 


that the position was one strictly confidential in its nature and, further, that the person 
selected to fill the place should be one in whose ability and integrity he could entirely 
confide. Upon this theory, he appointed the man he had selected, The place was 
one of grave responsibility, demanding a thorough and accurate knowledge of the 

uality and value of the various provisions and supplies furnished for the use of 
the city’s paupers, criminals, and insane. Our supervisory board, however, did not 
agree with the appointing officer regarding the confidential nature of the duties of 
the place; and it was decided to have the appointee subjected to a practical non- 
competitive examination, to test his fitness for the ition. At the examination 
which followed, and which was conducted by a member of the Produce Exchange 
as an expert, some seventy-five samples of provisions of various grades and prices 
were submitted to the candidate for his judgment, with a rather remarkable result, 
when we remember the supposed _peculi ualifications of the candidate. For 
instance, several of oatmeal submitted were all pronounced wheaten grits, 
lentils became split peas, stale were marked fresh and sound, and salt pork, cut 
in a manner to disguise it somewhat, was pronounced lamb, fresh and euestl 

This candidate obtained a little less than 30 per cent. instead of the required 85, 
and was of course relieved from further duty. 

The statute of this State provides for the exemption from examination of ‘‘ any 
subordinate officer who by virtue of his office has personal custody of public moneys 
= — for the safe-keeping of which the head of an office is under official 

n 


Under a misapprehension of this rule, the appointing power in one case an 

to oblige the subordinates themselves to furnish bonds, and called upon the civil 
service officers to have the itions classified as exempt from examination. This 
mild effort at evasion was abandoned as soon as attention was directed to the exact 
wording of the law regarding the custody of moneys, which had apparently been 
overlooked. 
Again, it has occurred that where a person whose — was especially 
desired happened to be the only one having an application for a particular place on 
file, with no eligible list in readiness, the public service has suddenly been frond to 
be in danger of great suffering if an examination should be deferred long enough 
to obtain additional candidates. 

In conclusion, the law of this State, commonly known as the ‘‘ Old Soldier Law,’’ 
operates to effect a very substantial evasion of the civil service principle. 

It is doubtless right that those who risked their lives in the defence of their 
country in her time of peril should have a preference in public employment during 
the remainder of their lives over others of ¢ capacity, independent of pensions 
and bounties; but the payment of this patriotic obligation was not surely intended 
to cripple the efficiency ” 4 the public service, as it has done and will continue to do 
so long as the statute gives the rr in certification and appointment to all 
honorably discharged veterans of the late war, independent of the length or the 
character and value of the service, over all others on the eligible lists, even though 
the civilian may be at the head of the list and the soldier at the foot. 

In the United States civil service, the preference is allowed only to those veterans 
who were discharged because of disability incurred in the line of duty. But the State 
law makes no distinction between the man who fought through the entire war and 
was perhaps disabled for the remainder of his life and the man who enlisted for 
thirty days and never reached the seat of war. AZ honorably discharged veterans 
are entitled to the preference; and it is sometimes amusing to note the efforts of 
candidates to be rated among the saviors of the country, when their claim to that 
distinction is, to say the least, doubtful. For example, the preference has been 
asked by those who served as store-keepers; by others who insist that they served in 
the war under assumed names, and who are much surprised that the discharge of 
John Smith will not be accepted as proof of the service of William Jones; and a 
recent candidate, in answer to the queries in his application paper regarding war 
service and honorable discharge, states that he ‘‘was employed in the office of a 
telegraph company which was largely used in moving soldiers by telegraph,” and 
adds - an explanation of his failure to produce proof of honorable discharge), ‘‘I 
resigned. 


“T want to assure you to-night that I am an advocate 
of civil service reform. My brief experience at Washing- 
ton has led me often to utter the wish, with an emphasis 
I do not often use, that I might be forever relieved of 
any connection with the distribution of public patronage. 
I covet for myself the free and unpurchased support of 
my fellow-citizens, and long to be able to give my time 
and energy solely to those public affairs that legitimately 
relate to the honorable trust which you have committed 
tome. It is easy for theorists to make suggestions upon 
this subject which, in their opinion, would cure all exist- 
ing evils. I assure you it is more difficult to frame a law 
that shall be safe and practical in its application. I know 
that several Republican Senators gave much thought and 
study to this question during the last session. I believe 
the next session will witness the enactment of a law 
which, if it does not consummate, will at least auspiciously 
begin this reform.” — Senator Harrison, addressing Indiana 
Republicans in 1882. 





Tue following dialogue, which is taken from the 
Civil Service Reformer of Maryland, was reported 
from a Baltimore session of the Hale investigating 
committee. 

MR. JOHN QUINN AS A CLERK, 


The name of Mr. John Quinn was called by Senator 
Hale. The usual questions as to residence, citizenship, 
and politics were quickly asked, and then Mr. Hale asked 
these questions : — 

“What is your present employment?” 

‘Clerk in the Steamboat Inspector’s office.” 
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“What are the duties of a clerk?” 

“To make out permits for captains and mates of ves- 
sels to land, take charge of vessels, etc.” 

“Now, Mr. Quinn, take this sheet of paper and pen 
and make me out a permit.” 

“Now, let me say a few words,” said Mr. Quinn, as he 
shifted his position, changed his voice, and leaned for- 
ward on the table. “I am not much of a scholar myself ; 
but I have a son who is a very bright boy, and he does 
the work. I always go around, though, and see that it is 
done properly.” 

“Why was he not appointed, then, and not you?” 

“Well, they all seemed satisfied for him to do the 
work,— Mr. Valentine and Mr. Saville. They are. both 
Republicans.” 

“Could you write out a permit?” 

“T have not written any permits.” 

“What are you doing all this time that your dutiful son 
is doing your work ?” 

“Well, I have some other business. 


I’m _ practising 
real estate.” 


“You say you see that his work is well done. Who is 
more competent to judge, you or the son?” 

“Why, the boy.” 

“You don’t mean that you inspect his work? He’d be 


more competent to inspect yours.” 

“Well, I just see that he is in his place.” 

“Wasn’t it an arrangement that your son should do this 
work?” 

“T said to these gentlemen that he could do the work. 
I would not do it for the salary.” 


SENATOR HARRISON. 


[We have delayed publication this month so as to print the 
following letter, written by Mr. Swift to a gentleman in this 
city who is prominently identified with the civil service reform 


movement.— Ep. ] 
INDIANAPOLIS, July 12, 1888. 

My dear Sir,— You ask me about General Harrison. As 
a citizen and as a man, he is held in the highest respect. His 
ability as a lawyer is beyond question. e is entirely self- 
reliant, and comes to a legal contest with a steadiness of nerve 
and a grasp of the situation that lead to great success. His 
practice is devoid of cant and buncombe. It is an intellectual 
treat to hear him in the management of any stage of an impor- 
tant case. He masters a subject with great rapidity, and 
obtains a surprising grasp of details. Previous to entering 
public life in 1880, like most lawyers with a large practice, he 
had been closely confined to his profession. He has not been 
disposed to go much in advance of his party on public ques- 
tions. 

It has seemed proper to say this before speaking of General 
Harrison in relation to civil service reform. He was elected 
to the Senate in 1880. As an army officer he had tenaciously 
insisted that his men should share in the best rations, clothing, 
and all that was due them. So, as a senator, he zealously took 
up the business of getting as many places as possible for his 
Indiana Republicans. After one session at Washington, he 
said at Indianapolis in 1882, “My brief experience at Wash- 
ington has led me often to utter the wish, with an emphasis I 
do not often use, that I might be forever relieved of any con- 
nection with the distribution of public patronage.” In the 
same speech, he said: “I am an advocate of civil service 
reform.... I believe the next session will witness the enact- 
ment of a law which, if it does not consummate, will at least 
auspiciously begin this reform.” When the Pendleton Act 
came up in the Senate the following January, on its passage he 
voted for it. In 1886, he made a speech in the Senate attack- 
ing Mr. Cleveland’s practice of removal upon secret charges, 
and of removal for causes of offensive partisanship, which in 
turn were recommendations for the new appointee. General 


Harrison was not here setting out his own view of civil service 
reform, but the following quotation is an indication of the 
bent of his mind: “I do lift up a hearty prayer that we may 











never have a President who will not either pursue, and compel 
his cabinet advisers to pursue, the civil service policy pure and 
simple and upon a just basis, allowing men accused to be 
| heard, and deciding against them only upon competent proof 
and fairly,— either have that kind of a civil service, or for 
God’s sake let us have that other frank and bold, if brutal, 
method of turning men and women out simply for political 
opinion.” 

He was in 1886, and has been ever since in numerous public 
utterances, a strong advocate of taking the benevolent institu- 
tions of Indiana out of politics, in the attempt to accomplish 
which the Lower House of our legislature, in 1887, passed a bill 
commended by the CIviL SERVICE RECORD as one of the best 
civil service bills yet drawn. 

Public opinion has steadily grown in this matter. The criti- 
cisms made upon the federal civil service during the last three 
years have been watched with keen interest. Public expres- 
sio:.s which satisfied the public three years ago will not do so 
now. However, I do not hesitate to say with emphasis that, if 
General Harrison is elected, the Pendleton Act will be enforced 
in letter and spirit. Within the scope of that law, removals 
will be made for cause only and with no reference to party. 
Enemies of the law will have no part in its enforcement. Eva- 
sions and tricks with the law will not be tolerated for an instant. 
Lucius B. SwiFT. 





In the Senate lately, Mr. Manderson presented a reso- 
lution to the effect that the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to send to the Senate full information as to the 
employees in the federal service in Baltimore,— their 
number, names, official designations, changes, etc. The 
Baltimore Swan states that “Senator Gorman entered the 
Senate Chamber just after the resolutions had been passed 
over; and, when his attention was called to them, he 
smiled, and said: ‘There should be no objection to the 
prompt adoption of Mr. Manderson’s resolutions. He is 
a member of the Hale Investigating Committee, and the 
purpose of these resolutions is to show how the Civil 
Service Law has operated in Maryland. The committee 
should have all the information on that subject it wants, 
and my only regret is that the list will show there is still a 
large number of Republicans in office.” — Baltimore Civil 
Service Reformer. 


Apropos of the fact that it is said that Mr. Gorman’s name was suggested as the 
proper orator for the occasion of the convention of the Democratic clubs in Balti- 
more, and the committee in New York is es to have declared peremptorily 
that it would discredit the whole affair before the people, that there are rumors of a 
quarrel between him and Mr. Cleveland, that it has been announced that he has 
been deposed from his place as manager for the party in the presidential canvass, 
the Maryland Civil Service Reformer for July says: ‘‘ The truth, of course, is that 
the Democrats see that they cannot afford to carry the load of Mr. Gorman’s ill 
reputation in such a close run as this. After the exposure of Mr. Gorman’s true 
character by the Maryland Independents last fall, which, by the aid of the New York 
press, the whole country was informed of, his usefulness in any conspicucus situation 
was destroyed. He is now as thoroughly discredited before the people as his fellow- 
spoilsman, Mr. Chandier. The Maryland Independents may congratulate them- 
selves on having accomplished no small feat when they prevented the further 
increase in the political influence of so dangerous a man.””— Baltimore Civil Service 
Reformer for July. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE PLANKS. 


DEMOCRATIC. 


“The Democratic party of the United States, in national convention assembled, 
renews the pledge of its fidelity to Democratic faith, and reaffirms the platform 
adopted by its representatives in the convention of 1884” (z.e., ‘* We are in favor of 
honest civil service reform”). ‘‘ Honest reform in the civil service has been inau- 
gurated and maintained by President Cleveland; and he has brought the public 
service to the highest standard of efficiency, not only by rule and precept, but by the 
example of his own untiring and unselfish administration of public affairs.” 


REPUBLICAN, 


‘The men who abandoned the Republican party in 1884, and continue to adhere 
to the Democratic party, have deserted not only the cause of honest government, of 
sound finance, of freedom or purity of the ballot, but especially have deserted the 
cause of reform in the civil service. We will not fail to keep our pledges because 
they have broken theirs or because their candidate has broken his. We therefore 
repeat our declaration of 1884; to wit, The reform of the civil service, auspiciously 
begun under Republican administration, should be completed by the further exten- 
sion of the reform system already established by law to all the grades of the service 
to which it is applicable. The spirit and purpose of the reform should be observed 
in all executive appointments; and all laws at variance with the object of existing 
reform legislation should be repealed, to the end that the dangers to free institutions 
which lurk in the power of official patronage may be wisely and effectively avoided.”’ 


PROHIBITION. 


‘The civil service appointments for all civil offices, inte clerical in their duties, 
should be based upon moral, intellectual, and physical qualifications, and not upon 
party services or party necessities.’’ 





